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FOREWORD 



The research reported here is an effort to determine the Army’s experience with the 
introduction of a small mechanized stock accounting system, using the NCR 500, with 
respect to personnel and training, in order to better enable the Army to take advantage 
of this experience in implementing newer and more complex computer-based logistics 
systems. The report identifies duty positions where general training needs exist for 
implementation of such systems. 

The data for this report were collected in a survey of 13 NCR 500 systems located 
in four Far Eastern Commands. Interviews were held in mid-1969 with 128 officers and 
enlisted men serving in nine duty positions connected with these systems. The survey was 
conducted under Work Unit ACCOUNT, Analysis of Army Experience in Implementing a 
Mechanized Stock Accounting System. 

The results of this survey were originally compiled in April 1970, and provided to 
operational personnel at that time. This report is a summary of the findings, and is 
presented here as a model for studying the problems of implementing a mechanized stock 
accounting system. 

This research was conducted by HumRRO Division No. 1 (System Operations) at 
Alexandria, Virginia. The Director of the Division is Dr. J. Daniel Lyons. Dr. C. Dennis 
Fink was the Program Director and Dr. Herbert B. Leedy was the Work Unit Leader. 

HumRRO research for the Department of the Army is conducted under Contract 
DAHC 19-70-C-0012. Training, Motivation, Leadership research is conducted under Army 
Project 2Q062107A712. 



Meredith P. Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Research Organization 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



PROBLEM 

Reports produced by various Department of the Army study groups indicated that 
the effectiveness of repair parts supply at the direct support and general support levels of 
the Army logistics system could be improved by the automation of the stock accounting 
function. A simple electronic bookkeeping machine system, the NCR 500, was introduced 
for this purpose. 

Several sources of information have indicated that the efficiency of this mechanized 
stock accounting system has been less than optimal. This information indicates that the 
general problem was the management of the system. Management problems appeared to 
manifest themselves not only within the system, but at its interfaces as well. The 
management problems appeared to obtain primarily because training did not seem to have 
been given to a sufficient number of personnel, particularly managers, who supervised, 
evaluated, provided input, or used output from the system. 

This study had two objectives: 

First, to determine the Army’s experience in introducing the NCR 500 with 
respect to personnel and training, in order to better enable the Army to take advantage 
of this experience in implementing newer and more complex computer-supported logistics 
systems. 

Second, to determine those jobs in the mechanized stock accounting system 
and at its interfaces for which training needs appear to exist. 



METHOD 

An interview guide was developed for each of nine types of duty positions, both 
within the mechanized stock accounting system and in interfacing activities. Information 
in the following general categories was obtained: NCR 500 system training and experi- 
ence; supply training and experience; management; staffing; personnel turnover; attitudes 
toward the NCR 500 system; and contact with the Computer System Command 
DSU/GSU Field Teams. 

Interview data were obtained by tape-recorded, open-ended, in-depth interviews. In 
mid-1969 interviews were held with 128 officers and enlisted personnel serving in the 
various duty positions connected with 13 different NCR 500 systems located in four Far 
Eastern commands. Neither the personnel interviewed nor the NCR 500 systems were 
selected by probability sampling methods. 



RESULTS 

Analysis of the interview data led to the following findings: 

(1) There has been a continual input of underskilled personnel into nearly all 
of the duty positions in the mechanized stock accounting system and in its two major 
interfacing activities. This situation appears to have been a function of the lack of 
training, personnel turnover, and the attrition (exodus from the Army) of first-line 
supervisors. 
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(2) There has been a need for additional training and for performance aid 
support for both the NCR 500 system and repair parts supply procedures at every duty 
position category, although this need was greater for some duty positions than for others. 

(3) Personnel turnover has resulted in trained and/or experienced personnel 
being replaced by personnel who might have had some training but who were not 
experienced. 

(4) Approximately three-fourths of the first-line managers and operators of the 
NCR 500 systems were leaving the Army. 

(5) More than four-fifths of the respondents were serving in duty positions to 
which one of their MOSs was either identical or related. This is considered a potentially 
misleading statistic in the light of the evidence of the need of the respondents for 
additional training. 

(6) The respondents generally felt that the NCR 500 was an efficient system 
and that it was more efficient than the manual stock accounting system. 

(7) The mechanized stock accounting systems were generally considered to be 
adequately staffed, but there was some indication that the associated warehouses were 
considered to be inadequately manned. 

(8) The manager personnel tended to feel that the U.S. Army Computer 
Systems Command DSU/GSU Field Teams were providing valuable management 
assistance. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Mechanized stock accounting system efficiency would have been promoted by the 
following: 

(1) A total systems approach to training that included training for all duty 
positions in the mechanized stock accounting system and at its major interfaces; inte- 
gration of NCR 500 procedures and concepts with repair parts supply procedures and 
concepts; upgrading of the storage operation as well as the supporting stock accounting 
system. 

(2) Assignment of a well-qualified Technical Supply Officer. 

(3) More noncommissioned officers with repair parts supply experience trained 
in the NCR 500 system. 

(4) More field training in any or all of the following forms: (a) a model DSU 
with “hands on” training; (b) on-the-job training courses; and (e) performance aid 
systems. 

Mechanized stock accounting system efficiency was promoted by the assistance 
provided by the U.S. Army Computer Systems Command DSU/GSU Field Teams. 
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Training in Mechanized Stock Accounting 
Systems in Army Logistics 




Chapter 1 

PROBLEM AND METHOD 



BACKGROUND 

This report summarizes research concerned with the development of a prototype 
performance, or job-aid system, for a small mechanized stock accounting system used by 
the United States Army for repair parts at the general support and direct support levels 
of the Army logistics system in the field. The NCR 500 1 computer system serves as a 
vehicle for this stock accounting function. 



REPAIR PARTS STOCK ACCOUNTING 

The availability of repair parts has a profound effect on the combat readiness of the 
Army. Several studies and analyses have indicated that combat readiness has been 
degraded by the inability of combat units to get repair parts when they are needed. 

A requisition for a repair part is originated by a using unit (company, battery, 
battalion, etc.), and is forwarded to a direct support unit (DSU) that issues the parts 
directly to the user. In the event that a requisitioned part cannot be supplied by a DSU, 
the part is ordered by the DSU from a higher source, usually a supply depot. Which 
repair part items are stocked at the user unit, the DSU, and the higher supply echelons is 
determined by the number of demands over a given period. 

The repair parts supply system is thus demand-oriented. Accurate demand data are 
needed throughout the system so that knowledge of requirements and consequent 
stockage of repair parts at various echelons provide for the necessary responsiveness of 
the supply system. Accurate recordkeeping, therefore, is of vital importance if repair 
parts are to be provided as needed and combat readiness maintained. 

Several Department of the Army and contract research organization studies over the 
past few years have been concerned with the state of Army readiness and logistical 
support. Their reports indicated that under manual procedures, the maintenance of stock 
accounting records for repair parts at direct support and general support levels is 
cumbersome, difficult to perform, and subject to considerable human error. 

The U.S. Army Materiel Command (USAMC) established a task group in 1965 to 
study these reported manual deficiencies and to submit recommendations for improving 
the overall supply effectiveness at the direct support unit and the general support unit 
(GSU) levels. They determined that a simple electronic bookkeeping machine utilizing a 
visible posted ledger installed at the DSU and GSU levels could probably ameliorate the 
stock accounting problem at these echelons. 

Tests of the automation of the repair parts stock accounting function were made by 
the task group. The tests indicated that the mechanization of the operation was feasible 
and would be a considerable improvement over the manual system. As a result of the 
tests, the NCR 500 computing system was selected as the basic hardware for the 
automation of the stock accounting function. 

' Identification of products is for research documentation purposes only; mention of this system 
does not constitute an official endorsement by either HumRRO or the Department of the Army. 
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The Department of the Army began automating selected DSUs in Southeast Asia in 
October 1966. Since that time, NCR 500 systems have been installed in many direct 
support units, general support units, and supply points in various other locations, both in 
continental United States (CONUS) and overseas. 



THE NCR 500 COMPUTER SYSTEM 

The NCR 500 is a small-scale bookkeeping machine computer system. The configura- 
tion is composed of a programmed central processor, a card reader, a console for reading 
and posting magnetic ledger ca r ds, and the card punch. The system also has key punch 
machines and a sorter. The equipment is completely contained in two van-type semi- 
trailers with adequate space for files and operating personnel. 

This mechanized stock accounting system is designed to operate within current 
Army supply doctrine (Military Standard Requisitioning and Issue Procedures— 
MILSTRIP) by automatic processing of data. Information about each repair part is 
maintained on a ledger card both visibly and in coded magnetic form. There is one ledger 
for each repair part item. NCR 500 system output in the form of punched card 
documents in the MILSTRIP format can serve as input to computers of other echelons of 
supply. 

The personnel contingent is ideally made up of nine operators and a repairman. The 
remainder of the system consists of maintenance equipment, application procedures in 
the form of manuals, and operational computer programs. 

In a direct support function, the mechanized stock accounting system is found in 
the supply platoon of either the headquarters and main support company of a division 
maintenance battalion, or the main support company of a maintenance battalion not 
attached to a division. Typically, the supply platoon, which includes the corresponding 
storage activity as well as the mechanized stock accounting system, is under the com- 
mand of a lieutenant who is known as the Technical Supply Officer. 



MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM PROBLEMS 

Reports by teams of Army personnel engaged in providing operational assistance to 
or inspecting mechanized stock accounting systems in the field, indicate that the 
mechanized stock accounting system* should function more efficiently. The problems 
and shortcomings pointed out by the Army personnel were also indicated in HumRRO 
Exploratory Research 58, Manual Format. This information indicated that the overall 
problem with NCR 500 performance was management of the system. 

Management problems were evident within the system and at its various interfaces. 
Within the system, management difficulties existed for the Technical Supply Officer who 
supervised the system, his assistants, the platoon sergeant, the stock control supervisor, 
and the senior stock accounting specialist. Problems also existed at the level of the 
maintenance battalion commander and his staff, such as the executive officer and the 
materiel officer, and for those command echelons above the maintenance battalion. 
Management problems in varying degrees were also indicated for the DSU warehouse, the 
depot or higher supply source, and finally for the units supported by the DSU, the 
customers. 

Throughout this port the term mechanized stock accounting system will be used to designate 
both the NCR 500 computer system equipment, its software, procedures, and the stock accounting 
function that the equipment supports. 
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At a more fundamental level, management problems with the mechanized stock 
accounting system appeared to be related to training. In essence, training did not seem to 
have been given to a sufficient number of personnel, particularly managers, who super- 
vised, evaluated, provided input, or used output from the system. In the case of the 
mechanized stock accounting system equipment operators, training did not appear to 
have been a problem to the degree indicated in the case of management personnel. 



OBJECTIVES 

The general objective of this research was the determination of the Army’s experi- 
ence, with respect to personnel and training, in the introduction of the NCR 500 in 

the field. . . , 

The NCR 500 was the first computer system that the Army introduced in the field 

for a logistics function on an extensive basis. There are more sophisticated field computer 
systems either being introduced or to be implemented in the future for logistical 
operations, such as DLOGS, CS 3 , COCOAS. Determination of the Army’s introduction 
experience with the NCR 500 in the personnel and training area should enable the Army 
to take advantage of this experience in the implementation of the newer computer- 

supported logistics systems. . . 

The primary aim of this research was to determine the location of training needs, 

that is, the jobs in the mechanized stock accounting system, and at the interfaces of the 

system, for which training needs appear to exist. ... 

This research was not designed to identify specific training needs or training 
requirements. Nevertheless, several general areas in which additional training was indicated 

did become evident in this research and are reported here. 

This research was designed to collect information from personnel of individual 
mechanized stock accounting systems and their interfaces: the associated repair parts 
storage activity or warehouse; the various command echelons in the maintenance 
battalion including the battalion commander; the battalion staff officers such as the 
maintenance officers, the materiel officer, the battalion Technical Supply Officer, and the 
customers supported by the DSU. Data were not collected from higher supply sources 
(depots) as training problems specific to the NCR 500 system appeared to be com- 
paratively minor at that level. 



METHOD 



MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS VISITED 

The survey results in this report were obtained in the field during May-July 1969. 
At that time, operational NCR 500-based mechanized stock accounting systems were 

functioning only in Far Eastern commands. 

A given NCR 500-based mechanized stock accounting system served as the focal 
point for the data collection. Interview data were collected from personnel in various jobs 
within, and associated with, each system visited. Data collection was completed for one 
system before being started for another. 

Data were collected from personnel associated with 13 of approximately 72 systems 
operational in the Far East at the time. The types of units in which these systems were 
operating, the types of supported activity, and their location are indicated in Table 1. Only 
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Table 1 



Mechanized Stock Accounting Systems 
From Which Data Were Collected 



Designation 


Type of Unit 


Type of Unit 
Primarily Supported 


Location 


ALPHA 


DSU: Transportation Co., 
Transportation Bn., Non- 
Division. 


Aviation: combat. 


Vietnam 


BRAVO 


DSU: HQ and Main Support 
Co., Maintenance Bn., Non- 
Division. 


Varied: non- 
combat. 


Vietnam 


FOXTROT 


DSU: HQ and A Co., Main- 
tenance Bn., Division. 


Infantry, Armor, 
Artillery: combat. 


Vietnam 


GOLF 


DSU: Transportation Co., 
Transportation Bn., Non- 
Division. 


Aviation: combat. 


Vietnam 


HOTEL 


DSU: Main Support Co., 
Maintenance Bn., Non- 
Division. 


Varied: non- 
combat. 


Vietnam 


INDIA 


DSU: Maintenance Co., 
Logistical Support Command, 
Non-Division. 


Varied: non- 
combat. 


Vietnam 


CHARLEY 


DSU: Signal Co., Signal 
Group, Non-Division. 


Signal: non-combat. 


Thailand 


DELTA 


DSU: HQ and Main Support 
Co., Maintenance Bn., Non- 
Division. 


Transportation, 
Construction: non- 
combat. 


Thailand 


ECHO 


DSU: Light Equipment 
Maintenance Co., Mainte- 
nance Bn., Non-Division. 


Transportation, 
Construction: non- 
combat. 


Thailand 


JULIET 


DSU: Ordnance Co., 
Artillery Brigade, Non- 
Division. 


Missile: non-combat. 


Okinawa 


KILO 


DSU: HQ and A Co., 
Maintenance Bn., 
Division. 


Infantry, Armor, 
Artillery; non- 
combat. 


Korea 


LIMA 


GSU: Supply Co., Non- 
Division. 


DSU's. 


Korea 


MIKE 


Supply Point: FASCOM, 
Non-Division. 


Varied: non- 
combat. 


Korea 
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code names are given since complete anonymity of the respondents and their units was 
maintained. 



RESPONDENTS 

The structure of the typical DSU is diagrammed in Figure 1. There were 128 
respondents to the interviews. The number of respondents by type of job (duty position) 
in the DSU structure and by mechanized stock accounting system is listed in Table 2. 

Neither the respondents in this study nor the mechanized stock accounting systems 
visited were selected by probability sampling methods, primarily because of combat 



Typical DSU Structure and Interfacing Activities 



Higher Supply Sources 
(Depots) 

No Interviews Obtained 





Battalion/Group/Command Level 




Types of Duty Positions Interviewed 




Battalion Commander and 
Battalion Staff Personnel 






r ~ 






i 

i 

i 


DSU 


i 

i 

■ 


Stock Accounting 




i 

i 

i 


(NCR 500) 




i 

i 

i 


Types of Duty Positions Interviewed 




i 

i 


Technical Supply Officer 




i 

i 

i 


Platoon Sergeant lor NCOIC- 
assistant to Technical Supply 




i 


Officer) 






i 

i 

i 

i 


Stock Accounting Supervisors 
NCR 500 Equipment Operators 




i 




I 


i 

i 

i 


Storage Activity 




i 

i 


(Warehouse) 




i 

i 


Types of Duty Positions Interviewed 




i 

i 


Storage Activity Supervisor 




i 

i 

i 


Warehousemen 




i 

i 

i 







Supported Units 
(Customers) 

Types of Duty Positions 
Interviewed 

PLL Clerk Supervisor 

PLL Clerk 



Figure 1 
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Table 2 



Number of Respondents Interviewed Per NCR 500 
System by Duty Position 



NCR 500 System 






Duty Position Number 3 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Total 


ALPHA 


2 


1 


1 












4 


BRAVO 






1 












1 


CHARLEY 


2 1 




1 




1 




1 


2 


8 


DELTA 


2 1 


1 


1 








1 




6 


ECHO 


1 1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


5 


17 


FOXTROT 


3 1 




1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


15 


GOLF 


2 1 




2 


1 






3 


5 


14 


HOTEL 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


13 


INDIA 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


12 


JULIET 


1 


1 




1 


1 


2 


1 


5 


12 


KILO 


1 1 




1 


2 






6 


8 


19 


LIMA 


1 1 




2 




1 








5 


MIKE 


1 




1 












2 


Total 


16 


11 


6 


14 


10 


7 


8 


22 


34 


128 


Estimated personnel in 




















the job in Far Eastern 




















Commands 


235 


72 


72 


280 


575 


215 


720 


2880 


4320 





a 1 = Battalion management personnel (battalion commander and battalion staff personnel). 

2 = Technical Supply Officer. 

3 = Platoon Sergeant (or NCOIC - assistant to the TSO). 

4 - Stock Accounting Supervisors (Stock Control Supervisor and Senior Stock Accounting 

Specialist). 

5 = Mechanised stock accounting system equipment operators. 

6 = Storage activity supervisors. 

7 * Warehousemen. 

8 ~ PLL Clerk supervisors. 

9 - PLL Clerks. 



conditions in Vietnam. The systems and the respondents were deliberately selected to be 
representative of the different types of command structure, location, type of customer 
unit supported, and duty position, since this diversity was considered to be important for 
the purposes of the research. Systems were further selected for those that could be 
expected to provide a reasonable number of accessible respondents in a relatively short 
time span, that is, 3*4 days. The mechanized stock accounting systems in the study were 
chosen by the author and the Computer Systems Command DSU/GSU Field Team, 
Vietnam. 

Every effort was made to avoid hindering operations, particularly in Vietnam. This 
meant that in some cases preferred respondents could not be interviewed and substi- 
tutions had to be made, or that the interview had to be condensed or terminated before 
completion. These conditions occurred for the most part at the level of the Battalion 
Commander, his staff, or other management personnel, although operations had an effect 
on the availability of respondents at virtually all levels. 
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DATA COLLECTION TECHNIQUES 



Data collection for this survey was planned for the following problem categories that 
had been indicated by the exploratory study to be of importance to the functioning of 
the NCR 500 system: 

(1) Mechanized stock accounting training and experience 

(2) Supply training and experience 

(3) Management 

(4) Staffing 

(5) Personnel turnover 

(6) Attitudes toward the NCR 500 

(7) Contact with the Computer System Command DSU/GSU Field Teams 

The information for this research was collected by the survey method through 
semistructured interviews. One respondent was interviewed by the author at a time and 
each interview was tape-recorded. Anonymity of the respondent and his unit was 
preserved. Names of personnel and units were not recorded. There was no indication that 
the collection of data by tape recorder had any effect on the interview responses that 
would have been different than that found by other survey data collection methods, 
although a systematic comparison of interview data collection techniques was not made. 1 

All of the data pertaining to individual respondents, such as primary, secondary, and 
duty MOS, time in the duty position, attitudes, opinions, and so forth, were collected 
directly from the respondents. No TO&Es, personnel records, or other personnel were 
consulted. 



INTERVIEW GUIDES 

The survey questions were open ended, and were followed by probes for more 
information when the interviewer felt this to be necessary, or when time permitted. 
Separate guides or questionnaires were developed for each of the nine types of duty 
positions interviewed, although many of the same questions were asked the respondents 
in all of the duty positions. The basic interview questions pertinent to this report are 
listed in Appendix A. 



ANALYSIS 

The transcribed interviews were content analyzed and the data tabulated by type of 
question for each job position. Appendix B contains some quotations from the inter- 
views. These are included in this report because they tend to express the realistic state of 
affairs. 

Statistical analysis, in the sense of the computation of a statistically significant 
relationship, was not done because the data were not obtained by probability sampling 
methods, and because the number of respondents interviewed in the different job 
positions is small. Therefore, these survey data rather than being definitive, indicate likely 
trends. 

The findings of this research generally coincide with two other independent sources: 
the informal exploratory study completed prior to the data collection for this effort, and 

1 In one instance, the author had to interview two respondents without a tape recorder. No 
difference was noted between these two interviews and the tape-recorded interviews from the standpoint 
of willingness to talk. 
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with the informal comments, memos, and so forth, by various personnel who have been 
involved with the mechanized stock accounting system. It is felt, therefore, that the 
trends in the data of this study can be accepted as likely, but not as a basis for specific 
estimates. The data trends make up the information that is of prime importance in this 
survey. For example, all of the 11 technical supply officers interviewed said that they 
had studied the mechanized stock accounting system manuals, SOPs, or briefing materials. 
The number of technical supply officers in Far Eastern commands who have studied 
these manuals cannot be estimated from this information, but the trend in these 
data— which indicates that a rather large number of technical supply officers find it 
necessary to further their learning in this manner— can be accepted as likely, and is the 
information that is of importance. 

Since the interviews for this study have been completed, several changes have been 
made in the training for the mechanized stock accounting system. Most of these changes 
have been in courses for commissioned officers, and are in the direction of more 
comprehensive training in CONUS schools. The U.S. Army Quartermaster School has 
developed a comprehensive 32-hour block of instruction that is incorporated in several 
officer training courses and the Non-commissioned Officer Logistics Program. The U.S. 
Army Ordnance Center and School has included 15 hours of instruction on the mecha- 
nized stock accounting system in several officer and non-commissioned officer courses. 



ORGANIZATION OF REPORT 

The main objective of this research was to identify the location of training needs by 
duty position. Therefore, this report is organized in terms of separate survey reports for 
each of the nine duty positions interviewed. For easier comparisons between duty 
positions, tables of data summarized across the various duty positions are presented in 
Appendix C. 

It is important to remember that the smaller the respondent group, the less stable or 
reliable the data. Since none of the groups of respondents was large, considerable caution 
should be exercised in making comparisons between groups. 
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Chapter 2 

BATTALION MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 
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GROUP COMPOSITION 

This group included officers assigned to maintenance battalions who were concerned 
with repair parts supply management in connection with the maintenance and support 

SEX ten It" 0 "' ° ffiCerS in * hiS cate « or y were - fOT most [L Tly 
indirect y involved in the supervision of the mechanized stock accounting system Their 

e n “ . to th if system * the use of supply management ^formlS 

? 1 y| d l J h f system * Some of the supply management information utilized was 

gularly scheduled output, other information was specially requested by some of these 

mX£ed B ff >n ma 1 ageD,ent 1 «*> Participated! the of Z 

mechanized stock accounting system from time to time. ” 

Included in this group of 16 respondents 1 were maintenance battalion commanders 

maintenance battalion staff officers (e.g., materiel officers and technical supply officers^’ 

and commanders of main support companies in which the mechanized stock accounting 

oftToZ '°,r d H The ?J 6f °f ***** ° f a * included withtepoup 

n«!I?S d was the .° nly tes P° ndent at this command level interviewed^The 

tettilten h Thk fr 6 Wa t “fT" 4 ** 1 was attached to a signal group and was not part of a 
T ^.°, fflCet had transactions with this DSU that were were rather similar to 
those of a battalion commander with a DSU in his battalion. Technical supply office* 
who command the supply platoon (the DSU) of the main support comply Tre no” 

TaW - a ,'L it T P ° f rea P° ndents (that duty position is discussed in Chapter 3) 
Tabl- 3 lists the 16 respondents by DSU, rank, job title, duty MOS nrimarv and 

tecondary MOS. <where aVailable) ’ and relaUonship between duty MOS and pril^ry or 

Assignment of Personnel. The personnel listed in Table 3 were assigned to dutv 
positions for which they had at least some qualifications. This is indicated by the degree 
of relationship between the duty MOS and the primary or secondary MOS. 

ach of the officers was assigned to a duty position for which either his 

dut^MO? 11 ^ M ° S . germane: Six M their P rim ary MOS was “identical” 

“ was “ related ”; two reported their secondary MOS 
was identical to their duty MOS and one “related.” J 

the ti^j ; The amo “ nt of time in the duty position held by the respondent at 

the time of interview was used as an indication of job turnover. 2 

The number of months on the job in Vietnam ranged from 1 5 to 8 with a 4 2 
average; in Thailand the range was from 2-11 months with a 7.4 avemge whUe i^ Korea 
the range was 5-10 months with a 7.5 average. 

of the rf.te tl !. 0 „ U v t!h the ?u mber ° f res P° ndents w “ low (16) and the representativeness 
of the data unknown, the average number of months on the job obtained from the 

* Recant quotations from personnel interviewed are in Appendix B. 

The original intention was to add the number of months on the job to the number of month* 

™7iz£:jv°v t * r b i — ■ but httw iTt 

JTlSrSs^Slr ° n lhe job u turnover for « 
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Table 3 

Battalion Management Personnel Respondents 
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Table 3 (Continued) 

Battalion Management Personnel Respondents 
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Relationship of duty M0S to the primary or secondary M0S in all designated relationships in this report is specified depending on which of these MOSs is most similar 

to the duty MOS. MOS are considered to be related if there are some common areas of knowledge shared by both MOS. Determination of relationship between MOS was made 
from descriptions of these MOS in AR 611-101 (Manual of Commissioned Officers Military Occupational Specialties), AR 61 1-1 12 (Manual of Warrant Officers Military 

Occupational Specialties), and AR 611*201 (Enlisted Military Occupational Specialties), whichever was applicable. 



respondents does agree with information given informally by personnel assigned to these 
ocations. For example, it was mentioned on several occasions that officers in Vietnam 

outside of a " 8 etiam six months - This P oint was not brought out in interviews 

outside of . ietnam where officer personnel apparently tend to remain in their duty 

to ^montL .fh" P T° dS ™ e t0 ™ of duty in Vietnam ’ ThaUand ’ *" d Korea is limited 
12 “2?“' th ^ gh an 18 m °nth tour is possible in Thailand under some conditions. 

ine months-on-job figures represent a rather high turnover rate. The basic 
mechanized stock accounting system training problems occasioned by high turnover with 
respect to these respondents is primarily that of training logistics, that is, getting NCR 
50 ° ‘ rainlng to , a)1 of these personnel in time for it to be of use. Problems associated 

te'S?is a glo^. amOUnt ° f C ° mPleX material C ° nceming the NCR did a PP ear to 

MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TRAINING 

The training reported by the respondents 1 is classified in this report as formal or 
informal. Formal training refers to scheduled, guided, systematic instmction given in a 
school or classroom setting. Informal training refers to the unsystematic, non-uniform 

d e ^rinTrH°I^ etim ^ self ' initiated ’ sometimes initiated by supervisors-that takes place 
dunng a duty position assignment. F 

Forma 1 , Informal, Combined Training. Ten respondents reported having had formal 
mechanized stock accounting system training, while six reported they had not. Of the 10, 
one attended U.S. Army Quartermaster School special orientation, two attended U.S. 
Army Ordnance Center and School special orientation, four attended the US Army 

Computer Systems Command DSU/GSU Field Team Vietnam-Supervisor’s Course, and 
four attended conversion briefings. 2 

™ Ko • I he * fa ? that 10 ° f ^ e 16 officers had some formal training on the 
m chenized stock accounting system is somewhat deceiving. Most of this training 

amounted to a few hours at best. The most thorough training, two days, was received by 
four officers who attended the Supervisor’s Course given by the DSU/GSU Field 

;* a "\ Vietna, f. Continued in December 1968). The U.S. Army Quartermaster School 
special orientation also appeared comprehensive involving several sessions 

conversi ° n briefings, although they covered the system in its totality, did 
not amount to more than a few hours of instruction. These briefings are only given to 
those personnel attached to a battalion at the time of conversion. Personnel who are 

JEST* t °,. the bat ; ta!lon do not receive this training, and there seems to be 

no training available for them unless they have had previous experience or training 

It should be noted that not one of the 16 officers reported receiving instruc- 
* Re mechanized stock accounting system in any regular course of instruction 
QMS 1 thC U S ' Army Quarterrnaste r School, although three had taken courses at the 

Ten respondents reported having had informal mechanized stock accounting 
system training while six reported not having any informal training. Of the 10 four 
attended miscellaneous briefing and orientations; eight studied NCR 500 system manuals, 
SOP s, and bnefing materials, while four attended demonstrations, or received instructions 
from personnel operating the NCR 500 sy :iem. 

None said that they had had experience with the NCR 500 in the field prior to their present 
assignment. 

2 Briefings received as part of the conversion of a manual stock accounting function to the 
mechanized stock accounting system. 
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Informal training for this group of respondents was largely self -initiated and of 
the do-it-yourself kind. In some eases, the instruction may have been originated by 
someone else but this seems to be the exception for this group. 

All the 16 respondents indicated that they had had either formal (6) and/or 
informal (6) training, while four reported receiving both. 

Training Needs. All 16 personnel responded to questions regarding mechanized stock 
accounting system training needs. Thirteen expressed a desire for more training in the 
fundamentals of the system, six expressed a need for system management training, while 
three wanted more training in the operation and function of the equipment and the 
computer programs. 

There were three officers who did not express training needs: one had attended 
the DSU/GSU Field Team, Vietnam, Supervisors Course and did not closely supervise the 
system; one was the officer who had given instruction on the system; and one was an 
officer with considerable mechanized supply experience. 

Several training methods were suggested including use of a programed text and 
role-playing techniques. A thorough knowledge of the software of the system, and an 
emphasis in training on the basic principles of supply were also mentioned as needs. 

Comment. There are several lines of evidence in the respondents * account of training 
received which indicate that a rather high proportion of these personnel were in need of 
more training on the NCR 500-based mechanized stock accounting system than they had 
received. 

First, the respondents indicated that the formal training received on the NCR 
500 involved only a few hours of instruction. It is also evident that this training was not 
always suited to the respondent’s job. A working knowledge of this system cannot be 
gained in a few hours, especially if the instruction is embedded with other subjects in a 
training course. 

Second, formal instruction only reached 10 of the 16 respondents which 
indicates that a considerable proportion of officers in these jobs had not received NCR 
500 system instruction. 

Third, 10 of the officers found it necessary to initiate their own training. 

Fourth, 13 of the respondents said that they needed additional training on the 
mechanized stock accounting system. 

Fifth, comments by some of the officers indicated that they did not have an 
adequate grasp or appreciation of the system. For example, a battalion commander (who 
was also indicating his desire for a more sophisticated computer system) indicated that he 
frequently requested supply management information that required the mechanized stock 
accounting system to halt its regular operations in order to comply with the data request. 

The respondents also indicated the general direction of their training needs. 
First, all 13 officers who expressed the need for additional training on the mechanized 
stock accounting system said that they wanted to know more about the fundamentals of 
the system, to enable them to carry out their managerial functions more effectively. By 
“fundamentals” they meant the components of the mechanized stock accounting system, 
including personnel, hardware, and software; how these components function together to 
produce the correct and optimum work flow; and what indicators can be used to evaluate 
system functioning. 

A second direction that these officers felt training should take is the incor- 
poration of more supply management information in their instruction. The comments 
about training needs emphasize that the relationship between the NCR 500 and the Army 
supply system requires that personnel who use the NCR 500 output, provide input to the 
system, supervise the system, or operate the equipment also need to be trained and 
knowledgeable in the Army repair parts supply system as well as the NCR 500. 
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Third, the respondents felt that the training should integrate the NCR 500 
computer system and its operations with supply management and supply operations. 

Fourth, the officers indicated that a wider coverage of the functions and 
responsibilities of the various duty positions in a DSU should be included in training as 
DSU efficiency would be considerably increased if personnel were more familiar with 
duty positions other than their own. 

Training techniques or vehicles were also recommended. Some officers 
expressed the desire for a programed text that consolidates needed information from 
many sources and presents this information so that it can be found rapidly. Many 
indicated that their jobs did not allow them much extra time for study and that too 
much needed information was scattered among too many hard-to-search sources. 

A second training method which was rather enthusiastically recommended was 
a simulated stock accounting operation in which the students learned by role playing in 
different duty positions. 



REPAIR PARTS SUPPLY TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

Data from the exploratory study before this survey indicated that knowledge of the 
repair parts supply system is a basic and primary requirement for personnel working with 
the mechanized stock accounting system. For this group of officers, supply knowledge is 
probably more important than mechanized stock accounting system know-how. 

Formal and Informal Training . Fifteen of the 16 respondents reported having had 
repair parts supply training; only one reported not having training. Formal training 
included: U.S. Army Quartermaster School Officer Course (3); U.S. Army Ordnance 
Center and School Officer Course (7); U.S. Army Infantry School Officer Course (1); 
U.S. Army Transportation School Officer Course (2); U.S. Army Signal School OCS (1); 
data processing course (1); correspondence course (1); field training classes, courses, and 
so forth (4). 

Other than the Quartermaster School and Transportation School courses, school 
training in supply was that included in basic or career officer courses, and apparently 
consi. ted of no more than a few hours of instruction. 

Five of the respondents said they had had two types of supply training, while 
10 said they had had only one. 

Only four of the 16 officers reported that they had studied regulations and 
manuals to further their supply knowledge. These four had also had some formal training 
in repair parts supply. Most of the other respondents implied that they learned from 
supply publications but did not actually so state. 

Repair Parts Supply Experience . All 16 respondents reported having had repair parts 
supply experience. More than half (9) gave maintenance work as their previous experi- 
ence. Other experience reported was: unit supply (2); property book (1); repair parts (5); 
warehouse (1); inventory control point (2); DSU (4); mechanized supply— other than 
NCR 500— (1); ammunition supply (1). 

Eleven respondents said they had had only one type of prior supply work, two 
gave two types, one gave three, and two reported four types of supply experience. 

Comment. The respondents’ accounts of their supply training indicate that this 
training has not reached the desired level for incumbents of the duty positions concerned. 
The fact that 15 of the 16 officers reported that they had received formal training in 
supply is somewhat deceptive, for while five of the 16 officers were given repair parts 
supply training at service schools, 10 reported formal training that evidently consisted of 
only a few hours included in basic or career courses, and one officer reported no formal 
supply training. 
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It is evident that most of the required supply know-how was unsystematically 
obtained by the respondents in various duty positions as requirements, time, and inclina- 
tion permitted. Thus, it would appear that comprehensive and systematic repair parts 
supply training should be available and given to a greater number of personnel in the 
duty positions represented by this group of respondents. 

A simulated DSU as a vehicle for repair parts supply training was recommended 

by one officer who had been trained at the U.S. Army Transportation School with this 
technique. 



PROBLEMS IN MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 



The respondents outlined various problems that can also be considered related to the 
lack of mechanized stock accounting system training of the respondents and/or other 
personnel who interact with, or are part of the system. These problems were mentioned 
by the officers in connection with their responses to questions concerned with possible 
problem areas such as management, warehousing, personnel, and customers. 

Management. All respondents (16) reported management problems; these included 
coordination of the mechanized stock accounting system (8), coping with special data 
requirements and reports (9), and handling of heavy workload (8). All respondents 
reported that they experienced management problems in one or more of these categories. 

This does not assure that the three categories of management problems indi- 
cated were mutually exclusive. Actually, problems of coping with special data require- 
ments and problems connected with a heavy workload can also be classified under 
coordination problems as they are generated by these two conditions. 

Coordination problems included: keeping system operations synchronized and 
moving; organizing personnel and tasks; poor coordination between the stock accounting 
and storage activities; and organization and coordination of document flow. 

Special data requirements that took time away from normal operations 
included: printouts of zero balance items; lists of balance on hand for specific items; 

running specially written programs to abstract certain types of information from the 
ledgers. 

Workload problems were mentioned by respondents who also indicated that 
they had difficulty organizing the effort of the system under these conditions. The real 
problems seem to be a joint function of the level of training of the managers, and the 
account of work imposed on the system. 

A battalion executive officer, who mentioned coordination and special require- 
ments as problems, also said he had difficulty evaluating the NCR 500 system (there was 
a newsletter published by the DSU/GSU Field Team, Vietnam and a handbook published 
by an aviation group that concerned evaluation of this computer system that should have 
been available to this officer). 

The respondents needed training in (1) managing the system workflow 
(although these personnel became involved in this management aspect in varying degrees); 
(b) evaluation of the mechanized stock accounting system operations; and (c) knowing 
enough about the system to explain the capabilities and limitations to superiors who 
make requests (or requirements) for data that the system could not provide or could 
provide only with considerable difficulty and at the expense of normal operations. 

Training needs of supervisors, with respect to the understanding of the 
capacities and limitations of the NCR 500 system, were indicated by the frequency and 
type of requirements for special reports or data, although it is obvious that many of 
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Customers. Twelve of the 16 respondents mentioned having problems with 
customers including: prepunched requisitions not used (4);' PLL’s not furnished or 
updated (4); 2 and status not understood (5); 3 abuse of priorities (2); lack of agreement 
between customer and DSU records (2); lost documents (2); other problems (2). 

The problems reported by the respondents indicated that supply system pro- 
cedures were not being followed by a fairly substantial proportion of the DSU customers. 
The fact that about a third of the officers said that customers had difficulty under- 
standing status indicates that there is a need for better customer training with respect to 
PLL procedures. 

In some of the cases where customers did not use prepunched requisitions, it 
was evident that they did not have them, because (a) they had used their supply, (b) the 
requisitions had been lost in transit from the DSU to the unit, or (c) the DSU had not 
furnished the customer with prepunched requisitions. 

Staffing. The 16 respondents were asked about the staffing of the mechanized stock 
accounting activity and the corresponding storage activity. Exploratory study data had 
indicated that staffing, particularly of the mechanized stock accounting system, was 
considered a problem. 

Most of the 15 respondents (one interview terminated before staffing informa- 
tion could be obtained) felt that the mechanized stock accounting system in their DSU 
was adequately staffed. Eight indicated staffing to be adequate without reservations. Four 
more said staffing was adequate with certain considerations. For example, one respondent 
said that the correct number of personnel were assigned to his mechanized stock 
accounting system, but there weren’t enough trained personnel on hand. Another said 
that his system had no trained personnel assigned but did have some NCR 500 trained 
enlisted personnel on loan from another DSU. Another officer pointed out that the 
required number of stock accounting personnel were assigned but that there was no NCR 
maintenance man attached to the unit. 

Most of the 14 respondents 4 tended to feel that the storage activity, like the 
stock control operations, was adequately staffed, although six respondents felt the 
staffing was adequate with the provision that the military complements were supple- 
mented by American civilians in one case, and by local national civilians in five cases. 
One officer said that his warehouse was staffed in terms of the TO&E but understaffed 
with regard to the amount of work to be done. Two said they simply needed more 
personnel. 

The need of training for their subordinate personnel reported by these respond- 
ents indicated that the respondents feel that their DSUs were not adequately staffed with 
trained personnel, particularly supervisors. 



Each customer (or unit such as a Company or battalion) supported by a mechanized DSU is 
furnished prepunched-preprinted requisition forms (in the form of punched cards) for all repair part 

items on the unit’s PLL. The customer only adds three items of information to the card in requisitio- 
ning a part. 

2 

Supported units are required to furnish their supporting DSU with a copy of their PLL and to 
keep the PLL updated with their DSU as changes occur. 

3 Status cards are furnished customers when requisitions cannot be filled or can only be filled in 
part. The card indicates, by a letter and number code, the status of the requisition, e.g., whether the 

parts have been back-ordered, or the requisition has been sent to a higher supply source, such as a 
depot. 

Two interviews in the group of 16 terminated before staffing information could be obtained. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD THE MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 



The Exploratory Study information had indicated differences in the attitudes of 
certain classes of personnel concerned with the NCR 500. In the case of some categories 
of managers, particularly in the field grade officers and warrant officers, there was 
indication that the attitudes were somewhat negative. Attitudes of this sort might have 
implications to the kind of support an NCR 500 system might get. The Exploratory 
Study data also indicated that the attitudes of company grade officers might be some- 
what more favorable to the NCR 500 than those of field grade officers. The attitude data 
were thus categorized by field grade and company grade officers. Of the 16 manager-type 
respondents, there were nine field grade, one was a warrant officer, and seven were 
company grade. 

Efficiency . The three field grade and two company grade officers who said that the 
NCR 500 system was efficient gave speed, accuracy and the ability of the system to 
handle large workloads as their reasons. 

Negative comments made about the NCR 500 system emphasized such factors 
as slowness, lack of flexibility, and perpetuation of error. Most of the respondents had 
both positive and negative comments to make about the system, most of which 
amounted to: “It’s an efficient system if used properly.” 

Comparison of the Mechanized With the Manual System. Six field grade and six 
company grade officers said the mechanized system was more efficient than the manual 
system. The 12 respondents (four made no comment) said, essentially, that compared to 
the manual system, the mechanized system was faster, more accurate, required fewer 
personnel, and could handle a heavier workload. 

One officer, a battalion commander, who previously had said that the 
mechanized stock accounting system was generally inefficient, also said that it was less 
efficient than the manual system. The officer had received a special orientation at a 
CONUS school on the NCR 500, and his complaint was about information that he 
wanted and could not easily obtain from the mechanized system. 

Manual System Advantages. Six respondents felt that the manual system had certain 
advantages over the mechanized stock accounting system. They commented that data are 
more accessible, there is no equipment to break down, and errors are not perpetuated as 
they are in the mechanized system. 

Mechanized System Publications. Of eight respondents (five made no comment; 
three interviews were curtailed) four felt that the publications were easy to use, one that 
they were not easy, and three that there were both easy and difficult features. 

Four publications that concern procedures, maintenance, and the management 
of the mechanized stock accounting system for system operators and managers have been 
published by the U.S. Army Computer Systems Command. Most of the comments about 
ease of use of those manuals pointed out that they were very clear and specific. 

Negative comments emphasized the desire for different organization of some of 
the manuals, more on management, and so forth. Three of the four respondents who 
made negative comments about the mechanized stock accounting system manuals also 
reported that they were easy to use. The fourth officer who made critical comments 
about the publications said he had had prior experience with computer systems as well as 
several courses in data processing and computers. He was rather critical of the entire 
mechanized stock accounting system, but did say it was more efficient than the manual 
system. 

Not one of the three officers who said that the mechanized system was slow or 
inefficient made any comment about the mechanized stock accounting system publica- 
tions. Four respondents reported that the publications for their mechanized units were up 
to date. 



Comment. The number of respondents was small (16), and the degree to which this 
group of officers was representative of the population of battalion management personnel 
is unknown. Nevertheless, these data indicate that the attitudes toward the mechanized 
stock accounting system of field grade officers does not differ essentially from those of 
company grade officers. 

There are two types of evidence from these data that indicate that more 
mechanized stock accounting system training would be worthwhile for officers in the 
duty positions represented by this group of respondents. First, several of the suggested 
comments about the system, including the equipment, indicate that the officers who 
made them did not understand the system or its purpose. These comments also indicated 
a desire for a more sophisticated computer system with greater capability for producing 
various kinds of supply management data. Desire for a more sophisticated computer 
system does not necessarily imply lack of knowledge about the NCR 500 system, of 
course. 

Second, some of the respondents indicated that there were other officers in 
supply management duty positions who avoided the NCR 500 and its output because 
they did not understand it. 



USE OF INSPECTION CHECKLIST 

One of the problems expressed by personnel interviewed in the Exploratory Study 
was the lack of management indicators that could be used to determine whether the 
mechanized stock accounting system was functioning properly. 

This problem has been known by the U.S. Army Computer System Command for 
some time. Accordingly the USACSC developed an inspection checklist that has been 
incorporated in newsletters and was available for use by mechanized stock accounting 
system managers for several months prior to the time interviews for this research took 
place. The DSU/GSU Field Teams have published this checklist and have encouraged its 
use at the DSU level as a management tool. The respondents were asked if they used this 
checklist; only three of the 16 said they did, while 10 said they did not. One of the 10, 
a battalion maintenance officer, said that he had used the CSC inspection checklist in his 
previous job but not in his present one. Two respondents reported they had not heard of 
the checklist, while another knew about the CSC checklist but used one of his own. 
Three did not comment on the list. 

'Vhen asked about their inspection of the mechanized stock accounting system, five 
of th'j 11 respondents 1 said they only inspected one aspect of the system. Six officers 
reported inspecting more than one aspect such as program schedules and ledgers. The 
most frequent inspection of the system had to do with cleanliness and neatness. While it 
does not require much knowledge of the mechanized stock accounting system to make 
this inspection, it is a rapid technique for a busy and/or untrained manager. 



CONTACT WITH THE COMPUTER SYSTEMS COMMAND 
DSU/GSU FIELD TEAMS 

All 16 respondents reported they had had contact with the DSU/GSU field teams 
prior to the time of the author’s visit. 

The mission of the Computer Systems Command includes the provision of assistance 
to major Army commands in installations, operation, and maintenance of multicommand 

1 Of the group of 16, five did not report. 
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ADP systems. The CSC DSU/GSU Field Teams participate in the performance of this 
function. Their assistance, by its very nature, is a training vehicle, functioning concomi- 
tantly with the other aspects of the field team mission. This assistance turns out to be 
repair parts supply system training as well as computer system training because of the 
integrated nature of the two systems in the mechanized stock accounting system opera- 
tion. The CSC DSU/GSU Field Team assistance is, therefore, considered as training for 
the purpose of this report. 

All of the 16 respondents reported that the CSC DSU/GSU field teams had provided 
some kind of assistance including inspection and/or evaluation (12); maintenance (7); 
system procedures (9); training (1) and conversion (manual to NCR 500 system) (3). 
Eleven respondents said that they had received two or more kinds of assistance. 

Thirteen of the respondents said that they were satisfied with the assistance their 
NCR 500 systems were getting from the DSU/GSU Field Teams and that these teams 
were providing valuable assistance and should remain on the job. 

Comment. A high proportion of the respondents felt that the DSU/GSU Field 
Teams were providing a very valuable service. It is evident that the main value of this 
service was in the form of assistance with the management of the mechanized stock 
accounting systems and that the field teams provided this assistance in the surrogate sense 
for the first-line managers and/or provided management assistance to the technical supply 
officers and the NCO supervisors. 

The fact that a high proportion of these respondents felt the teams provided a 
valuable service is another indication that more mechanized stock accounting system 
training is in order for both the respondents and their subordinates. 
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Chapter 3 

TECHNICAL SUPPLY OFFICERS 



JOB DESCRIPTION 

The Technical Supply Officer (TSO) is normally in command of the supply platoon 
in the main support company of a maintenance battalion not attached to a division, or of 
the supply platoon of the headquarters and main support company of a maintenance 
battalion attached to a division. 

The supply platoon is the DSU and includes both the storage activity or warehouse, 
and the stock accounting activity that keeps account of the repair parts that are received, 
stored, and issued by the storage activity. Thus, the TSO is required to be knowledgeable 
about stock accounting procedures as well as those procedures and techniques that are 
germane to the storage activity. At DSUs that have an NCR 500 system, the TSO is also 
required to be knowledgeable about that system’s procedures and equipment. The 
Technical Supply Officer has an important job. Maintenance depends on the availability 
of repair parts which in turn depends on a smooth flow of these parts in and out of 
support activities. 

The Technical Supply Officer is usually a lieutenant serving in one of his fust duty 
positions, and is frequently an ordnance officer, though TSOs with other branch affilia- 
tions are common. 

Ten technical supply officers, all from different DSUs, were interviewed. The 
Officer-in-Charge of a Supply Point was interviewed using the same set cf questions that 
were used for TSOs, as his job appeared to be more like that of a TSO than any other 
duty position in the survey. One Technical Supply Officer was attached to a general 
support unit, the nine remaining TSOs were attached to direct support units. 

Not all of the technical supply officers interviewed had equal supervisory responsi- 
bility or involvement with the supervision of the NCR 500 system in their direct support 
activity. In one case the supervision of the mechanized stock accounting system was 
primarily carried out by a battalion staff officer (the battalion technical supply officer), 
the TSO centering his activities on the storage operation. In two other cases, the actual 
supervision was rather obviously effected by a knowledgeable NCO in the Stock Control 
Supervisor’s duty position. Another TSO, experienced as a TSO of another DSU having 
an NCR 500 and having only a month of Army service remaining, was temporarily 

assigned as a replacement for a TSO who had been injured. 

Table 4 lists technical supply officers by DSU, rank, duty MOS, primary and 
secondary MOS (where available), and relationship between duty MOS and primary or 
secondary MOS. 

Assignment of Personnel . One respondent said his primary MOS and duty MOS were 
identical, while another said his secondary and duty MOSs were identical; five reported 
their primary MOS and duty MOS were related, while one said his secondary and duty 
MOS were related; two reported no relationship between primary MOS and duty MOS. 
(One respondent’s MOS relationships were not ascertained.) 

The relationship between duty and primary or secondary MOS for the Tech- 
nical Supply Officer does not seem to be quite as close as that found in the case of the 
battalion management personnel. Half of the battalion managers were in duty positions 
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Table 4 

Technical Supply Officers: Relationship Between Duty, Primary, Secondary MOSs 
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Not a valid MOS number; respondent may have meant 4419, Quartermaster Supply Office', now converted to 4200 or 4201. 



having an MOS that was identical to either their primary or secondary MOS. In the case 
of the TSOs less than a fifth did. This difference could be due to the fact that the TSO 

duty psition covers a narrower, more specific set of activities than the higher level 
battalion management jobs. 

Job Turnover . The amount of time in the duty position held by the respondent at 

the time of interview was used as an indication of job turnover for the technical suddIv 
officers. J 

Number of months respondents reported having been on the job in Vietnam 
ranged from one to 12; Thailand one to five; Korea three to six: the one respondent in 
Okinawa had been on the job 10 months. The average was 4.9 months. 

The number of respondents was too small to compare meaningfully the number 
of months on the job by location. These data, though of unknown representativeness, do 
agree with statements made by personnel in the exploratory study who said that officers 
remained in the TSO duty position for comparatively short periods of time. 

Considering the training and experience that the TSO usually brings to his job, 
together with his short job tenure, it appears that this important duty position is almost 
continuously filled by an underqualified officer. 



MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TRAINING 



FORMAL, INFORMAL, AND COMBINED TRAINING 

One officer reported two sources of training: (1) the Supply Management Officer 
Course at the U.S. Army Quartermaster School; and (2) instruction by the DSU/GSU 
Field Team, Vietnam, in the Supervisor’s Course. The remaining respondents who 
reported formal training indicated only one source: U.S. Army Ordnance Center and 
School, OCS (3); DSU/GSU Field Team, Vietnam, Supervisors Course (2); conversion 
briefings (2). Three TSOs said they had not had formal training on the mechanized 
system, and one of them said he had never even heard of the NCR 500 before he 
reported to his unit. 

Most of the training reported by the TSOs was little more than a few hours 
orientation. The conversion briefings and classes also amounted tc just a few hours. The 
two-day Supervisor’s Course given by the DSU/GSU Field Team, Vietnam, comprised the 
most extensive training received by the TSOs. 

All of the 11 respondents reported that they had studied manuals and other 
documents. 1 Nine said that they had received some information from personnel who 
were operating the NCR 500 system. Two officers did not report demonstrations as a 
source of training, but it is probable that they did obtain some NCR 500 information 
this way. All 11 respondents reported having used mechanized stock accounting system 
manuals, 2 SOPs, and briefing materials, and six reported using newsletters. 



These data only refer to statements by the respondents that they studied the mechanized stock 
accounting system manuals with the intent of learning about the system. Tne manuals were also used as 
aids for job performance, though there is no doubt that both ends were simultaneously served by such 
study. The major point is that the respondents felt it necessary to increase their knowledge in this way. 

2 The current versions of the materials used at that time are the following: Logistics Management 
Mechanized Stock Control and Supply Accounting System ( Magnetic Ledger) Slock Control and Supply 
Accounting System (Magnetic Ledger) Operator's Manual (ST 38-10-711-2, 1 Nov 68); Logistical Manage- 
ment Mechanized Stock Accounting Records System (Magnetic Ledger) and Procedures for Conversion 
of Manual Records (ST 38-10-71 1-3, 15 Feb 72); all. Computer Systems Command, Fort Belvoir, Virginia 
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Despite the rather obvious management and training value inherent in the CSC 

Inspection Checklist, only four of the 11 TSOs reported that they had used it as an 
inspection aid. 

The important point is that all of the respondents reported feeling the necessity to 
initiate some training for themselves. This does not seem surprising in view of the 
complexity of the mechanized stock accounting system and the brief orientation to this 
system that the officers had. The informal training in this case does not appear to be just 
the usual learning-on-the-job that people achieve through normal job activities; rather it 

can be considered as self-initiated learning by people who obviously feel inadequate in 
their duty positions. 

No respondents reported having formal training only, while three reported having 

informal training only. Eight respondents reported having had both formal and informal 
training. 

Of the 11 respondents, nine expressed a need for further training in the mechanized 
system. More information about the fundamentals of the system— its operations, limita- 
tions, and capabilities was a need expressed by nine officers; operation and function of 
the equipment and the computer programs (7), and management of the system (8). 

Two officers did not express training needs. Both had attended the DSU/GSU Field 
Team Supervisor’s Course. One of these respondents had also completed the Supply 
Management Officer’s Course at the U.S. Army Quartermaster School and had served as 
an assistant TSO at another DSU having an NCR 500 system. The other TSO was rather 
new in his job and may not have had an appreciation of his training requirements, 
although he appeared to have a reasonably good grasp of the various aspects of his job. 



MECHANIZED SYSTEM EXPERIENCE 

Three of the 11 respondents reported experience with the NCR 500 system prior to 
their assignment at the time of interview. Two of these officers had been technical supply 
officers for a few months at other DSUs having the NCR 500. The other had been an 
assistant technical supply officer at another DSU for four months. 

The two respondents who had previously been technical supply officers indicated 
the need for more training on the NCR 500 system. One said he wanted to know more 
about the fundamentals of the system, the operation and function of the programs and 
the equipment, and management of the system. The other indicated a need for more 

knowledge about the operation and functions of the equipment and the programs, and 
system management. 

The officer who had formerly been an assistant TSO did not indicate the need for 
more training, apparently feeling that his training and experience had given him the 
required expertise. It should be noted that his company commander had formerly given 
instruction on the mechanized stock accounting system at the U.S. Army Ordnance 
Center and School. 

Comment. The same types of evidence that indicated that the battalion management 
personnel needed more training on the mechanized stock accounting system indicated the 
need for additional training for the technical supply officers as well. 

The respondents indicated the general direction of what they considered to be 
their training needs. First, all of the TSOs who expressed the need for additional training 
indicated the need to know more about the fundamentals of the system, the components 
of the system, and relationship between the components. As in the case of the battalion 
management personnel, the implication was rather clear that this training was needed in 
order to help the TSOs manage the system more effectively. These officers laid heavier 
stress on their training needs with respect to the operation and function of the NCR 500 
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system equipment and programs, and on management training needs, than the battalion 
managers. This is understandable as the TSO is a first-line manager. 

Unlike the battalion managers, the TSOs did not specifically mention the need 
for repair parts supply training and information to be integrated in the mechanized stock 
accounting system training. The need for this training integration, while not overtly 
stated, was implied in some of the comments made by the respondents about their 
mechanized system training needs and management problems. The interview data do not 
clearly establish a training need of this nature, however. It is possible that the battalion 
managers, with somewhat more repair parts supply experience, held a wider perspective 
of training requirements than the TSOs. who were less experienced. 



TRAINING IN REPAIR PARTS SUPPLY 

Ten of the 11 respondents reported having had formal training in repair parts supply 
as follows: U.S. Army Quartermaster School— OCS (1), Supply Management Officer 
Course (2); U.S. Army Ordnance Center and School— OCS (3), Basic Course (2), Mechan- 
ical Maintenance Officer Course (1); U.S. Army Transportation School— Basic Course (1), 
Aircraft Maintenance Officer Course (1); U.S. Army Signal School— Basic Course (1); U.S. 
Army Munitions Center and School— Missile Maintenance Officer Course (1); enlisted 
courses (schools not ascertained) (1); field training (1). 

With the exception of the Quartermaster School courses, the repair parts supply 
training received by the respondents was usually a part of other courses and involved 
only a few hours. 

All of the respondents reported some formal training in repair parts supply except 
the Warrant Officer whose training was primarily in communications and electronics. 

Repair Parts Supply Experience. Six of the 11 officers reported repair parts supply 
experience in jobs held prior to their duty position at the time of interview. Three of 
these officers had been technical supply officers or assistant technical supply officers of 
other DSUs having NCR 500 units. Three other respondents reported prior repair parts 
supply experience. One was a former enlisted man with maintenance experience but no 
supply experience. One had worked in a depot warehouse for four months. The third had 
been in a technical supply duty position in a forward supply company for a few months. 

The TSOs description of their training in repair parts supply indicates that 
additional training is necessary for incumbents of these jobs. The fact that 10 of the 11 
respondents received formal training in repair parts supply is deceptive. With the 
exception of two TSOs who had completed the Supply Management Officers Course at 
the U.S. Army Quartermaster School, the formal supply training reported by the other 
eight TSOs evidently consisted of only a few hours included as part of other courses. 

As in the case of the battalion management personnel, it is evident that most 
of the supply knowledge gained by the TSOs was obtained unsystematically on the job as 
certain requirements arose. 



PROBLEMS IN MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING 

The problems indicated by the respondents could be considered as being related to 
the lack of NCR 500 training. The problems have been categorized under the following 
headings: management, warehousing, training, experience of subordinate personnel, and 
customers. 

Management. Ten of the 11 respondents reported having management problems. All 
10 reported problems with coordination of the mechanized system, six said they had 
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difficulty coping with special data requirements and reports, and six reported problems 
with a heavy workload. 

The only officer who did not express management problems was comparatively 
new at his job as Officer in Charge of a Supply Point and had had no formal training on 
the NCR 500 system. 

Coordination problems reported had to do with keeping system operations 
synchronized and moving; organizing personnel and tasks; poor coordination between 
stock accounting and storage activities; and organization and coordination of the flow of 
documents. 

The special data requirements or reports that took up time usually concerned 
with regular operations were the same type that management personnel had indicated: 
printouts of zero balance items; lists of balance on hand for specific items, and so forth. 

Many of these management problems appeared to be the result of an inter- 
action between two major factors: (a) the lack of training of the personnel involved in 
the functions and operation of the NCR 500 systems; (b) workload requirements that 
were in fact demanding. 

The management problems indicated by the TSOs were essentially the same as 
those experienced by the battalion management personnel. The problems indicated 
previously centered about management of the system workflow, sometimes under heavy 
workload conditions. 

Management problem data indicate the need for additional training at three 
levels: the TSOs’ superiors in the battalion and management levels above its maintenance 
battalion; the TSOs themselves; and the TSOs’ subordinate personnel. 

Training needs for superiors (and technical supply officers as well) were indi- 
cated by the fact that about half of the TSOs felt that personnel at higher management 
levels imposed many special requirements for data on the NCR 500 system that they 
would not require if they understood the capacities, limitations, and content of the 
mechanized stock accounting system. 

Training needs for the TSOs were indicated by the fa^t that 10 of 11 
respondents said that they had problems coordinating various functions and operations of 
the system. 

Training needs for subordinates were indicated by the difficulties mentioned by 
the TSOs in coordinating the mechanized stock accounting system. 

Warehousing. Eight of the 11 respondents reported warehousing problems: location 
of stock (6); stock balance (4); and issuing (1). Three TSOs gave the same two problems: 
location of stock, and stock balance. Five officers each noted one warehousing problem. 

Three respondents did not mention warehousing problems. One of them was in 
charge of a well-operated, well-staffed warehouse that had been established for some 
time, and was engaged in missile support in a non-combat zone. Another had a warehouse 
that was operated by an American civilian contractor. The third TSO did not appear to 
be closely involved with the supervision of the warehouse. 

The same stock location problems were mentioned by the technical supply 
officers that were noted by the management personnel: stock mislocated, multiple stock 
locations, stock location not recorded, and incorrect stock locator files. Stock balance 
problems were essentially the lack of agreement between the stock accounting records 
and the actual stock on hand. 

The same basic warehousing problem— lack of organization— mentioned by the 
battalion managers was also indicated by the TSOs. Also, as in the case of the higher 
level managers, about three-fourths of the TSOs pointed out these difficulties. 

Judging from the TSO response data, the ,ame interacting factors underline this 
disorganized warehouse condition: lack of training, inappropriate assignment, and low 
motivation. 
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Essentially the problem with personnel turnover was expressed as the loss of 
key supervisors who had been on the job for several months and were performing 
satisfactorily. 

Motivation or initiative of personnel was only mentioned by two of the 11 
TSOs whereas half of the 16 management personnel mentioned this as a problem. This 
seems somewhat odd since the TSO is presumably closer to the DSU personnel than the 
battalion staff officers. On the other hand, the TSOs, being comparatively new in the 
Army for the most part, may not have had the same sensitivity to initiative in an Army 
setting as the more senior officers. 

DSU Personnel. Ten of the 11 respondents reported problems with DSU personnel 
including: lack of NCR 500 system training of the DSU NCO managers-platoon sergeants 
(NCOIC) (7); storage activity supervisor (6); stock account supervisor (1); lack of 
personnel trained in supply (6); lack of personnel trained in storage (6); personnel 
turnover (4); motivation or initiative of personnel (2). 

The TSO interview data indicated that further training in the mechanized stock 
accounting system and/or repair parts supply is needed by supervisory and n on- 
supervisory personnel in the DSU. Although there were exceptions, the stock accounting 
supervisory and non-supervisory personnel did not appear to present a serious training 
problem as far as the TSOs were concerned. Most of these personnel had received formal 
mechanized stock accounting system training and/or had work experience in their jobs. 

Customers. Ten of the 11 respondents mentioned having problems with customers 
that included: prepunched requisitions not used (4); PLLs not provided or updated (5); 
status not understood (4); prepunched requisitions received in damaged state (3); incor- 
rect requisitions (1); abuse of priorities (2); lack of agreement between customer records 
and DSU records (2); PLL clerk not trained (3); lost documents (2); customer com- 
plaints: requisitions not filled (3); other problems (2). 

The one TSO who did not mention difficulties with customers was serving in a 

general support unit whose customers were DSUs. 

The technical supply officers mentioned the same type of problems with 
customers as did the battalion management personnel. The types of problems most 
frequently mentioned were also the same. Because the TSOs have more contact with 
customers than the battalion management personnel, they encountered problems more 
frequently. 

Other less frequently mentioned difficulties with customers were communica- 
tion with customers, and failure of customers to carry out reconciliations. 

Problems with customers reported by the TSOs were essentially the same as 
those reported by the battalion management personnel. The data indicated that a 
considerable number of customers were not following supply system procedures as closely 
as supply system discipline and efficiency would dictate. 

This situation can be scribed to the need for the training of customers in PLL 
procedures and possibly to me lack of willingness to follow supply procedures as well. 

Staffing. Eight of the 11 technical supply officers felt that their NCR 500 systems 
were adequately staffed although two of them said that the strafing was adequate given 
the augmentation of local national personnel. (The author noticed that all of the 13 
support units visited employed local national personnel in the stock accounting function.) 

Three TSOs said that their mechanized stock accounting systems were under- 
staffed with respect to certain conditions: lack of well-trained supervisors, lack of trained 
personnel, and the fact that specialists instead of NCOs were in supervisory positions. 
One DSU had no personnel trained on the mechanized stock accounting system at the 
Quartermaster School, although the required number of personnel were attached to the 
unit. This was the only DSU that did not have personnel assigned that had been trained 
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on the mechanized stock accounting system at the QMS or elsewhere. The other 12 DSUs 
had trained personnel. 

Of the eight technical supply officers who felt that the storage activity was 
adequately staffed, five specified that the warehouse was adequately staffed if the 
augmentation by local national personnel was considered. Two officers said that the 
storage activity in their DSUs was understaffed because of a heavy workload and/or 

because of many extra duties, such as guard and KP, that are required of the warehouse 
personnel. 

For the TSOs, staffing in terms of the required number of personnel in either 
the stock accounting or the storage activities did not present a problem. Other interview 
data indicate that the TSOs did feel that they were understaffed with adequately trained 
subordinate personnel, particularly in the storage activities, and at the platoon sergeant 
level with respect to the NCR 500 primarily. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

Two respondents, out of nine making comments, said that the mechanized system 
was efficient, and they indicated speed, accuracy, and the ability of the system to handle 
large workloads as their reasons. One TSO indicated that the system was inefficient since 
it could not handle a large workload. In his case the workload was temporarily abnor- 
mally heavy as his DSU was taking over a warehouse full of equipment that had been 
operated by a civilian contractor. 

Six TSOs said the system has both efficient and inefficient features. Comments that 
were critical of the NCR 500 system noted that it required a considerable number of 
manual operations and that system functions tended to come to a halt when the 
equipment was inoperable. 

Comparison of the Mechanized and Manual Systems. Nine technical supply officers 
said that the mechanized system was more efficient than the manual system. These 
respondents had previously said: the mechanized system was generally efficient (1); the 
mechanized system was generally inefficient (1); the mechanized system had both effi- 
cient and inefficient features (5); and made no comment about the general efficiency of 
the mechanized system (2). 

Two TSOs did not make the comparison between the mechanized and the 
manual systems, reporting that they were not familiar enough with the manual system to 
make a comparison. 

technical supply officers who felt that the mechanized system was more 
efficient than the manual gave as their reasons that it was faster, more accurate, required 
fewer personnel, and could handle a heavier workload. 

Only three technical supply officers said that the manual system had certain 
advantages over the NCR 500 system. One said that the data were more accessible under 
the manual system and that there was no equipment to break down. The other two TSOs 
felt that work backlog was easier to handle with the manual system. However, all three 
officers said that the NCR 500 was more efficient than the manual system. 

Com ments on Mechanized System Publications. Five of nine respondents (two had 
no comment) thought the mechanized stock accounting system publications were easy to 
use; one felt they were not easy; three felt they had both easy and difficult features. 

Most of the comments by the TSOs concerning ease of use of mechanized 
stock accounting system publications emphasized that these documents had the character- 
istics of being easy to follow and explicit, and having information that is easy to find. 
The critical comments concerned the manner in which the publications were organized. 
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The attitudes expressed by the TSOs indicate that they feel the mechanized 
stock accounting system is generally efficient, and that it is more efficient than the 
manual system. 

The TSOs expressed the same attitudes about the system as the battalion 
management personnel and in roughly the same proportion. 

Most of the technical supply officers appeared to feel somewhat positively 
about the mechanized stock accounting system publications, indicating that these publica- 
tions were comparatively easy to use. 

Career Intentions. Eight of the 11 respondents said that they were not going to 
remain in the Army after completion of their current tour of obligated service. Two said 
that they had not decided whether they would remain in the Army or not, while only 
one said that he was going to remain in. 



CONTACT WITH THE COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
COMMAND DSU/GSU FIELD TEAMS 

All 11 officers reported that they had had contact with the DSU/GSU Field teams 
prior to the time of the author’s visit. The type of assistance received included: 
inspection and evaluation (9); maintenance (8); system procedures (7); training (2); 
conversion (manual to NCR 500 system) (3). 

All of the technical supply officers said that the CSC DSU/GSU Field Teams had 
provided two or more of the categories of assistance listed above. One TSO reported 
assistance in five categories, another gave four, and two other respondents mentioned 
three kinds of assistance. 

Ten of the officers reported that they were satisfied with the assistance their NCR 
500 system had received from the DSU/GSU Field Team and that the teams were 
providing valuable help. One TSO indicated that he was dissatisfied with the help his 
NCR system had received in the process of converting from the manual system to the 
NCR 500. 

As in the case of battalion management personnel, it is apparent that DSU/GSU 
Field Team assistance is considered valuable by the TSOs because help provided is in the 
form of assistance with the management of the mechanized stock accounting system. 

This attitude is a further indication that more TSO training in the management of 
the mechanized system is needed. 
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Chapter 4 



PLATOON SERGEANT 

(Noncommissioned Officer in Charge) 



JOB DESCRIPTION 

The Platoon Sergeant, also known as the Noncommissioned Officer in Charge 
(NCOIC), is typically the highest ranking NCO in the supply platoon. He is the main 
assistant of the Technical Supply Officer, and handles the supervision and administration 
of the platoon in the absence of the TSO. The platoon sergeant usually has a grade of 
E-7, being an NCO rather than a specialist. 

The nature of the platoon sergeant’s job requires that he be knowledgeable about 
stock accounting and storage procedures and operations. Where the stock accounting 
function is carried out by means of the NCR 500, the platoon sergeant must also be 
knowledgeable about this system. The mechanized stock accounting system knowledge 
requirements for the platoon sergeant are approximately the same as those for the 
Technical Supply Officer. 



GROUP COMPOSITION 

Six platoon sergeants were interviewed. One said he was an assistant platoon 
sergeant, but it was evident from the job description he gave that he performed all of the 
duties of the platoon sergeant. Another respondent was rather difficult to classify because 
of the unusual structure of responsibilities in his DSU. 

Table 5 lists the six platoon sergeants by DSU, rank, duty MOS, primary and 
secondary MOS (where available), and relationship between duty MOS and primary or 
secondary MOS. 

Assignment of Personnel. Of the six platoon sergeants interviewed, four reported 
duty and primary MOSs that were identical, and two gave duty and primary MOS that 
were related. Two said there was no relationship between their duty and primary MOS. 
One of these NCOs had the NCR 500 qualification designation (G3) added to his MOS, 
that is 76P20G3. 

It appears that these personnel had been assigned to duty positions that were 
reasonably consistent with their MOS. When these data were collected, it was unlikely that 
there were enough personnel in the Army qualified for the platoon sergeant duty 
position, who were also qualified as a supervisor for the mechanized stock accounting 
system, available for assignment to DSUs having mechanized systems. 

Job Turnover . Job turnover seems to be somewhat different for enlisted personnel 
than for commissioned officers. Generally, enlisted personnel tend to spend their entire 
period of assignment in the Far East in the same job, whereas commissioned officers, 
particularly in Vietnam, tend to change to jobs that are quite different at least once 
during their Far Eastern assignments. 

The months on the job for the six respondents were: 8, 3V6, 2, 5, 2, and 11, 
with an average of 5.3. Since the number of platoon sergeants was small, no breakdown 
by area is given as it would be almost meaningless. 



Table 5 

Platoon Sergeants: Relationship Between 
Duty MOS and Primary or Secondary MOS 
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As enlisted personnel tend to remain on their jobs for their entire tour in the 
Far Cast, the average time on this job for these respondents may be somewhat lower than 
the average for enlisted men. 



MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TRAINING 



FORMAL, INFORMAL, AND COMBINED TRAINING 

Formal mechanized training reported was: U.S. Army Quartermaster School mecha- 
nized stock accounting system training (2); DSU/GSU Field Team, Vietnam, Supervisor’s 
Course (1). Three sergeants reported that they had not received any formal training. 

None of the three respondents who had formal training reported having more than one 
kind. 

The NCR 500 training received by two of the respondents at the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster School was the regular three-week and three-day period of instruction 
given to enlisted personnel assigned to mechanized system training immediately following 
completion of the Stock Control and Accounting Specialist Course. 

Five respondents reported having informal training that included: miscellaneous 
briefings, orientations, (1); mechanized stock accounting system manuals, SOPs, briefing 
materials (3); demonstrations, instruction from personnel operating the mechanized 
system (4). Only one NCOIC reported having no informal training. 

The one respondent who did not indicate that he had taken informal training had 
been through the DSU/GSU Field Team Supervisor’s Course and was the respondent 
whose job position was difficult to classify. He was attached to a DSU having a duty 

configuration somewhat at variance with that usually found in a mechanized stock 
accounting system. 

Two NCOs reported that they had studied mechanized stock accounting system 
manuals as well as having learned from personnel operating the system. 1 

An attitude that was implicit in several interviews with management personnel, both 
officer and enlisted, was that both types of managers appeared to feel that they were 
unable to supervise as effectively as they would have liked because of their lack of 
knowledge about the mechanized system, and because their subordinates knew more 
about the system than they did. 

One respondent reported having had formal training only, and one informal training 
only. Two NCOIC reported having had both informal and formal training. 



MECHANIZED SYSTEM NEEDS 

Only two of the six respondents said they had need for training on the mechanized 
stock accounting system. 2 One of these said he wanted to know more about the 
fundamentals of the system as well as the operation of the equipment. This was the NCO 

1 These data only refer to statements by these respondents that they studied the mechanized stock 
accounting system manuals with the intent of learning about the system. The use of these manuals as 
aids for the job performance is covered in a later section, though there is no doubt that both ends were 
simultaneously served by such study. The major point is that the respondents felt it necessary to 
increase their knowledge in this way. 

2 All of these NCOs were going to leave the Army at the end of their enlistment. The fact that 
only two platoon sergeants expressed training needs may have been related to the departure intentions 
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who was difficult to classify and whose job position was such that his knowledge 
requirements of the NCR 500 system were actually less than any of the other platoon 
sergeants. The other NCO expressed only the need for more training on the fundamentals 
of the system. 

Both respondents who identified training needs had had formal training, one at the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster School, the other by the DSU/GSU Field Team Supervisor’s 
Course. 

Four respondents did not report training needs. All said they had taken infoimal 
training on the NCR 500 system. One had completed the mechanized stock accounting 
course given by the QMS. The other three did not report formal training. All four said 
they had taken informal training on the mechanized system. Two of these NCOs had 
been working with the NCR 500 for some time and appeared rather knowledgeable about 
the system. The other two NCOs appeared to spend most of their time with warehouse 
operations. One may have been avoiding contact with a system with which he was not 
familiar. The other apparently spent most of his time with the warehouse operation 
because his presence there was needed more than it was in the stock control activity. 

Mechanized System Experience. Two of the six respondents reported experience 
with the NCR 500 prior to the duty positions held at the time of interview. One of 
these, who had been trained on the mechanized stock accounting system at the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster School, had had experience as an NCR 500 equipment operator and 
as a stock control supervisor in the same DSU in which he was serving. The other platoon 
sergeant, who had been trained on the NCR 500 at the U.S. Army Quartermaster School, 
had spent two years as a member of the DSU/GSU Acceptance Team, a Computer 
Systems Command unit that tests NCR 500 systems before they are accepted by the 
Army. 

The evidence in these data indicate the need for more of the NCO personnel to 
receive training on the mechanized stock accounting system. 



TRAINING IN REPAIR PARTS SUPPLY 

Formal repair parts supply training reported was: U.S. Army Quartermaster School 
Stock Control and Accounting Course (2), Stock Control Supervisor’s Course (1), and 
General Supply School (1). Two NCOs reported that they did not have any training. 

Two platoon sergeants said the only supply training they had was OJT. One 
respondent felt that supply training courses were not as thorough as they should be. 

All of the respondents reported using the supply regulations on their jobs. 

Repair Parts Supply Experience. Five respondents reported having had repair parts 
supply experience including: unit supply (1), repair parts (2), warehouse (4), DSU (1), 
depot (2), and mechanized supply (other than NCR 500) (2). One reported no previous 
experience. Two respondents reported having experience in three categories, two in two 
categories, and one in one category. 

Training in repair parts supply does not appear to be a problem of the same 
magnitude for the platoon sergeant as it was for the two categories of commissioned 
officers discussed earlier. 

Only one of the six platoon sergeants had previous DSU experience. If the ratio 
of one platoon sergeant with prior DSU experience to five platoon sergeants without 
prior DSU experience is even remotely representative, training in DSU operations for 
platoon sergeants may be indicated, providing there is enough difference between DSU 
operations and other repair parts supply jobs to warrant the special DSU training. 



MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM PROBLEMS 



Management. Mechanized stock accounting system management problems reported 
included coordination of the mechanized stock accounting system (3), and coping with 
special data requirements and reports (3). Two reported no management problems. 

Both management problems were cited by two NCOs. Two other NCOs indi- 
cated but one type of management problem. The three respondents who reported 
coordination problems indicated difficulties coordinating the workflow between the- NCR 
500 system and the warehouse. 

The two NCOICs who did not mention management problems had not had 
formal NCR 500 training, did not indicate the need for such training, and were the two 
NCOICs who appeared to devote most of their time to warehouse operations. 

Three respondents mentioned special data requirements that took them away 
from normal operations as a problem. The special requirements noted were requirements 

for demand history, key punching personnel data, and key punching weapon serial 
numbers. 

These management problem data indicate the need for mechanized stock 
accounting system training at three levels: the maintenance battalion and management 
levels above the battalion; the platoon sergeants themselves; and personnel subordinate to 
the platoon sergeants, particularly in the storage activity. 

Training needs for higher management levels were indicated by the fact that 
half of the platoon sergeants noted that requests for special data were a problem. 

Training needs for the platoon sergeants and for their subordinates were 
indicated as half of the NCOs reported difficulties in coordinating the various functions 
and operations of the system. 

Warehousing. Warehousing problems reported included: receiving (l), location of 
stock (4), stock balance (2), and issuing (1). Two respondents reported that they did not 
have any warehousing problems. 

One respondent said he had problems wii receiving, issuing, and stock loca- 
tions not being known. He indicated that the receiving and issuing difficulties were more 
a function of personnel shortages than anything else. Two respondents reported a 
problem with stock location and stock balance. The fourth said his only warehousing 
problem was stock location. 

Two NCOs did not report warehousing problems. One of them was attached to 
a DSU having a civilian control organization operating the warehouses. The other was 

attached to a DSU having a well-organized and well-staffed warehouse that was operated 
by Army personnel. 

The same general warehousing problem indicated by the other groups of 
respondents was likewise suggested by the platoon sergeant interviews, that is, lack of 
organization. This general problem was indicated by four of the six platoon sergeants 
These data, as the other respondent group data, indicate that lack of training, inappro- 
priate assignment, and low motivation are substantial contributions to this condition. 

DSU Personnel All six respondents reported problems with DSU personnel that 
included: lack of training of mechanized stock accounting system managers (technical 
supply officer) (1); lack of supply trained personnel (4); lack of storage trained personnel 
(2); personnel turnover (2); and motivation or initiative of personnel (2). 

Repair parts supply appears to be the major area of training deficiency of 
subordinates as seen by the platoon sergeant. 

Training in storage procedures and techniques for storage personnel is also 
indicated by this data as a problem but perhaps to a somewhat lesser extent than supply. 

Cu s t omers. Five of the six respondents reported having problems with customers 
that included: prepunched requisitions not used (3); prepunched requisitions received in 
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Two of the four respondents whc iid that the NCR 500 system manuals were 
easy to use indicated that they used a specific manual. 

One of the six NCOs said he had used the CSC inspection checklist. This 
respondent appeared to be one of the more knowledgeable NCOlCs and seemed capable 
of using this management tool effectively. 

Career Intentions. All six platoon sergeants were leaving the Army at the end of 
their present enlistment or obligated service. Three NCOs were going to retire. The other 
three were not going to reenlist. 



CONTACT WITH THE COMPUTER SYSTEM COMMAND 
DSU/GSU FIELD TEAMS 

Five of the six respondents reported that they had had contact with the DSU/GSU 
Field Teams prior to the time of the author’s visit. The single platoon sergeant who had 
not had previous contact was one who had indicated that he devoted nearly all of his 
time to the warehouse, who had had no NCR 500 training, and who did not indicate any 
need for additional training. 

Types of assistance received by the respondent’s DSU from the Computer System 
Command DSU/GSU Field Teams included: inspection and/or evaluation (3), mainte- 
nance (1), procedures (3), training (1), and conversion (manual system to NCR 500 
system) (2). 

Four of the respondents reported that the DSU/GSU Field Teams had provided 
some type of assistance which they considered to be valuable. Two NCOs mentioned 
three kinds of aid and two reported assistance in two categories. One NCO had had no 
contact with the teams. 

It is apparent that the platoon sergeants considered the DSU/GSU Field Team 
assistance valuable because of the help in managing the system which they provided. This 
attitude is a further indication that additional training in the management of the 
mechanized stock accounting system was needed for the platoon sergeants. 



Chapter 5 

STOCK ACCOUNTING NCOs 



JOB DESCRIPTION 

The respondents that make up this group have duty positions at two levels of 
noncommissioned (or specialist) supervision of the stock control activity of the supply 
platoon (or the DSU) of the main support company of a maintenance battalion. The 
duty positions concerned are usually designated as the Stock Control Supervisor and the 
Senior Stock Accounting Specialist. The Stock Control Supervisor, in addition to super- 
vising and coordinating the stock control activities, also maintains liaison with the storage 
activity, the customers, and the higher sources of supply such as the depots. 

The Senior Stock Accounting Specialist is at the next lower supervisory level. He has 
supervisory responsibilities similar to those of the Stock Control Supervisor, but he is less 
concerned with liaison and more involved with and has closer supervision of the stock 
control operations in general and of the mechanized stock accounting system operations 
in particular. 

Both of these duty positions obviously require the incumbents to be knowledgeable 
about the NCR 500 system and its procedures. 



GROUP COMPOSITION 

Fourteen stock accounting NCOs were interviewed. Eight of them were specialists, 
five were NCOs, and one was an E-5 who was an acting sergeant. 

Not all of the respondents had Stock Control Supervisor or Senior Stock Accounting 
Specialist titles but their duty positions could be placed in either of these categories. 
Eight of the supervisors could be classified as Senior Stock Accounting Specialists, and 
six as Stock Control Supervisors. 

Ten of these supervisors were in their first tour of enlistment in the Army, while 
four had prior Army service. There is a tendency for the Stock Control Supervisor to 
have prior Army service (4/6) but for the Senior Stock Accounting Specialist to be in his 
first tour of Army service (8/8). 

Table 6 lists the stock accounting NCOs by DSU, rank, duty MOS, primary and 
secondary MOS (where available), and relationship between duty MOS and primary or 
secondary MOS. 

Assignment of Personnel. Eleven of the 14 respondents had primary MOSs that were 
identical to their duty position MOS. Of these 11 supervisors, nine had the NCR 500 
qualification designation (G3) added to their primary MOS (76P20G3). 

One supervisor had a secondary MOS that was identical to his duty MOS, while 
another had a primary MOS that was related to his duty MOS. One respondent’s primary 
MOS was not related to his duty MOS. 

It appears, at least with respect to this group l f supervisors, that qualified 
personnel tend to be assigned to stock control supervisory duty positions. 

Job Turnover. In considering the geographical area data, it should be remembered 
that the number of respondents was very small and the extent to which these data 
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Stock Accounting NCOs: Relationship of Duty 
MOS to Primary or Secondary MOS 
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(Continued) 
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Table 6 (Continued) 

Stock Accounting NCOs: Relationship of Duty 
MOS to Primary or Secondary MOS 
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approximate the real values for these areas is unknown. The number of months on the 
job in Vietnam ranged from 3 to 22, with an average of 12.2; Thailand 4 to 6, with an 
average of 3.3; and Korea 3 to 12 with an average of 5. 

The overall average number of months on the job was 8.3. This figure is 
probably high as the time-on-the-job data for Vietnam, where most of these respondents 
were located, appears to be biased by the presence of five supervisors having 11.5 or 
more months in their duty positions. Three of these five respondents had extended their 
service in Vietnam, while the other two were at the end of their tour there. 



MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TRAINING 

FORMAL, INFORMAL, AND COMBINED TRAINING 

Nine of the 14 supervisors reported having had formal training that included: U.S. 
Army Quartermaster School NCR 500 training, [enlisted 1 ) (7); DSU/GSU Field Team 
Vietnam, Operators Course (2); and conversion briefings (1). Five respondents said they 
had not had ary formal training. 

Only one respondent reported more than one type of formal training: the NCR 500 
system training course at the QMS, and the operator’s course given by the DSU/GSU 
Field Team. He was serving in a Senior Stock Accounting Specialist duty position. 

There seems to be some relationship between the level of supervision and whether 
the respondent had formal training in the QMS enlisted course, or the operator s course 
given by the DSU/GSU Field Team. Six of the nine respondents who had attended these 
formal courses were in Senior Stock Act mting Specialist jobs. Two of eight Senior 
Stock Accounting Specialists reported no formal training. 

The personnel with the greatest amount of formal training in the NCR 500 were 
thus in duty positions having the closest supervision of the NCR 500 system. Other 
factors were probably involved as well. The system is relatively new and well-trained 
supervisors tend to be in their first enlistment, not having been in the Army long enough 
to reach senior supervisory jobs. Furthermore, as will be seen, most of those with formal 

training leave the Army at the end of their first tour. 

Twelve of the 14 respondents reported having had informal training that included: 
mechanized stock accounting system manuals, SOPs, briefing materials, and so forth (12); 
demonstration::, and instructions from personnel operating the NCR 500 system (6); and 
miscellaneous briefings and orientation (2). Two respondents said they had not had any 

informal training. . 

Of the seven supervisors who had completed the mechanized stock accounting 

training course at the U.S. Army Quartermaster School, four reported they bad studied 
mechanized stock accounting system manuals. One reported that he had learned by 
demonstrations and instructions from personnel operating the equipment and that he had 
also studied the manuals. The other two who were QMS trained did not mention 

informal training. , . , 

The six supervisors who reported learning from personnel operating tne mechanized 

system also reported the use of mechanized stock accounting system manuals. Two of 
these NCOs had completed the two-day supervisor’s course given by the DSU/GSU Field 



1 Nearly all the enlisted per onnel who attend the NCR 500 system training at the U.S. Army 
Quartermastei School are selected from those who have completed the Stock Control and Accounting 
Specialist Course. There are provisions for NCOs to attend this course also, but none of this group of 
respondents were NCOs when they did attend. Five spaces in each class arc reserved for NCOs. 
According to information obtained from the QMS, NCOs seldom take this training. 



Team, Vietnam. Four of these six supervisors had reported no formal mechanized stock 
accounting system training. 

It is highly probable that all of the supervisors learned more about their jobs from 
manuals and from other personnel on the job, whether or not they reported this to he 
the case. 

Two supervisors reported that they had had formal training only, five reported 
informal training only, and seven reported having had both formal and informal training. 

•fc - 

MECHANIZED SYSTEM TRAINING NEEDS 

Two of the 14 supervisors expressed the need of further training including funda- 
mentals of the system, its operations, limitations, and capabilities; operation and function 
of the equipment and the computer programs; and management of the system. 

The two respondents wanting further training were stock control supervisors. Both 
expressed a need for additional training on the mechanized stock accounting system; 
neither had had formal training. One— an NCO in a unit that had just completed the 
conversion process and so was rather new to the mechanized system— identified three 
areas in which he felt the need for training. The other supervisor apparently did not feel 
that he had learned enough in eight months on the job; he preferred to take formal 
training rather than OJT. 

Twelve of the respondents felt they could perform on their jobs adequately and that 
additional mechanized training was unnecessary. 

Comments on the formal mechanized training received by enlisted personnel at the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster School are based, for the most part, on the supervisor’s 
opinions of the competency that the school-trained personnel exhibit after being assigned 
to their first jobs. In the case of supervisors who were trained at the QMS, the opinions 
are also based on their own training. 

Comments on training were made by all 14 respondents and included: students learn 
the fundamentals of the system, but job experience needed (11); more training coverage 
needed of: supply and supply procedures (10), NCR. 500 system procedures (8), equip- 
ment operation and function (7), computer programs, meaning and use of (5); special 
problems and conditions encountered in the field (9); and valuable handouts received in 
training (4). 

The data indicate that most of the supervisors feel that the students learned some of 
the required basic knowledge, but not enough. All 14 supervisors felt the course needed 
additional coverage of several aspects of the mechanized stock accounting system, particu- 
larly supply and supply procedures. 

Mechanized Stock Accounting E x perience. Ten respondents were former NCR 500 
computer operators. All were in their first tour; all of the seven respondents who had 
completed the formal mechanized system training at the Quartermaster School had been 
NCR 500 computer operators; two had previously served as operators in another NCR 
500 system, changing DSUs when they became supervisors; eight were supervisors in the 
same mechanized stock accounting system in which they had served as operators; two 
were Stock Control supervisors, eight were in Senior Stock Accounting Specialist duty 
positions. 

Of the two rerpondents who had had previous service as supervisors in other 
mechanized systems, one had previously been an NCR 500 computer operator in a 
different DSU than his present one, and was in his first tour; the other had OJT as an 
NCOIC of another TSU and had received no other training. He had been in the Army for 
seven years. 
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Of the three respondents who did not have prior experience with the mecha- 
nized system, all were serving in stock control supervisor duty positions; two were Army 
career men; and one had been in the Army for 19 years, but was going to leave at the 
end of his enlistment. 

Eleven of the 14 supervisors had had both training and experience in their jobs, 
while three had received training only. 

These data primarily indicate that there is a need for mechanized system training to 
be given to a greater number of stock accounting. NCOs. The essential problem is the 
number of supervisors, who have been trained on the mechanized system rather than the 
adequacy of the training that has been given. 

The mechanized system training needs appear to be somewhat more acute at the 
level of the Stock Control Supervisor (the higher supervisory level) than at the level of 
the Senior Stock Accounting Specialist duty position. A smaller proportion of the Stock 
Control Supervisors seem to be formally trained than the Senior Stock Accounting 
Specialists. The latter, being at a lower supervisory level, tend to be promoted to this 
duty position from the computer operator job during the same tour in a DSU or a 
command. It is less likely that promotion to Stock Control Supervisor can be achieved in 
one tour with a DSU. 

Stock accounting supervisors who had completed the mochanize-J system training 
given by the U.S. Army Quartermaster School indicated that they learned the funda- 
mentals of the NCR 500 system, but that the training should give more coverage of 
repair parts supply, special problems and conditions encountered in the field, and 
mechanized stock accounting system procedures, equipment, and computer programs. 



REPAIR PARTS SUPPLY TRAINING 

Twelve of the 14 supervisors reported having had formal repair parts supply training 
including: U.S. Army Quartermru. ;r School, Stock Control and Accounting Specialist 
Course (9), Supply Management Course (1), Special Purpose Equipment Repair Parts 
Specialist Course (1); U.S. Army Transportation School Aircraft Supply Course (1); 
general supply course (3); field training (2); and NCO Logistics Program (1). Two 
respondents reported that they did not receive formal training in repair parts supply or 
on the NCR 500. 

Included among the nine supervisors who had attended the Stock Control and 
Accounting Specialist (MOS 76P20) course at the QMS were the seven respondents who 
had also completed the QMS NCR 500 training. 

All 14 o£~the respondents reported having had supply experience prior to the duty 
positions held at the time of interview. Experience included: unit supply (1); technical 
supply (2); property book (1); repair parts (1); depot (3); and DSU manual system (1), 
NCR 500— other than present system— (2), DSU to which attached when interviewed (10); 
and mechanized supply— other than NCR 500 (2). 

Most of the variation of repair parts supply experience is due to three senior NCOs 
(Stock Control Supervisors) who reported six, three and two kinds of experience respec- 
tively. Two supervisors had prior experience in DSUs having NCR 500 systems. One said 
that he had had experience in all of the three DSUs having NCR 500 systems in his 
battalion. 

Seven of the supervisors reported they had had only training in supply, five reported 
having had both training and experience, while two reported not having training or 
experience. 

The Stock Control Supervisors had completed more formal training courses in 
supply, and the courses were more diverse than the training received by the Senior Stock 
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Accounting Specialist. The repair parts supply training of the Senior Stock Accounting 

i-u n ^‘on lined to u.' Stock Control and Accounting course given by 

the U.S. Army Quartermaster School. 



♦u T! le re . pa , lr parts su PP 1 y experience of the Stock Control Supervisors was broader 
Jian that of the Senior Stock Accounting Specialists. This is to be expected, as the Stock 
Control Supervisors were more senior and had more Army experience. 

The data indicate that repair parts supply training does not present a serious 
problem for the Stock Accounting Supervisors. Of the two types of supervisors, the 
Mock Control Supervisors may be somewhat better equipped primarily because of their 
greater experience in supply duty positions. 



MECHANIZED STOCK ACCOUNTING SYSTEM PROBLEMS 



The cateogries of problems are the same as those listed previously for other groups 
of respondents— problems that can be considered as being related, at least in part, to the 
lack of mechanized stock accounting system training. The problem categories are: man- 
agement, warehousing, training and experience of subordinate personnel, and customers. 

Management. Thirteen of the 14 respondents cited management problems that 
included: coordination of the mechanized stock accounting system (7); coordination 
between the stock accounting activity and the warehouse (7); coping with special data 
requirements and reports (10); and heavy workload (6). Only one supervisor said that he 
had not had any management problems. 



Coordination problems mentioned were: keeping system operations synchro- 
nized and moving, scheduling operations, organizing personnel, and keeping the work 
flowing smoothly between the storage and the stock accounting activities. 

Special data requirements or reports that took ;ime away from regular opera- 
tions were generally the same as those mentioned by other categories of respondents. 
This is to be expected since many of the respondents in the different groups were 
attached to the same DSU. The special data requirements presented problems primarily 
because they required a considerable amount of manual work. 

The essential problem indicated by these data is management of the mecha- 
nized stock accounting system workflow, both within the stock accounting operation and 

between stock accounting and the warehouse operations frequently under heavy workload 
conditions. 

The interview data indicate the need for additional mechanized stock account- 
ing system training at three levels: (a) the maintenance battalion (or management levels 
above the maintenance battalion); (b) the stock accounting NCOs, although more mecha- 
nized system management training needs appear to obtain in the case of the Stock 
Control Supervisors than for Senior Stock Accounting Specialists; and (c) personnel 
subordinate to these respondents. 

Training needs for higher management levels with respect to the capabilities, 
limitations and the intent of the mechanized stock accounting system are indicated by 

the fact that almost three-fourths of the stock accounting NCOs said that special requests 
for data were a problem. 

Training needs for the stock accounting NCOs, their subordinates, and the 
warehouse personnel were indicated as half of these respondents reported problems in 
coordinating the stock accounting operation, and half reported difficulties managing the 
flow of work between the warehouse and the stock accounting operation. 

Warehousing. Ten of the 14 respondents reported having warehousing problems that 
included: location of stock (9); stock balance (5); receiving (1); and issuing (1). Four 
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respondents reported that they did not have warehousing problems. Two of the respond- 
ents who did not mention warehousing problems were from a DSU whore warehousing 
operation was completely handled by a civilian contract firm. 

The stock location difficulties were the same as mentioned previously by other 
groups of respondents: stock mislocated, location not recorded, mulupic location, and so 
forth. The stock balance problems were also the same as those noted earlier, that is 
basically a disagreement between the ledgers and the actual amount of stock in the 
warehouse. 

DSU Personnel. Twelve of the 14 respondents commented on their problems with 
DSU personnel. These included: lack of training of mechanized stock accounting system 
managers (8); lack of supply trained personnel (7); lack of storage trained personnel (5); 
personnel turnover (3); motivation or initiative of personnel (4). The two supervisors who 
made no comment were attached to the DSU where the storage activity was handled by a 
civilian contract firm. 

Customers. All 14 respondents reported having at least one problem with customers. 
These included: incorrect requisitions (2); prepunched requisitions not used (3); pre- 
punched requisitions received in damaged state (3); PLLs not furnished or updated (8); 
status not understood (6); lost documents (2); abuse of priorities (1); lack of agreement 
between customer records and DSU records (3); PLL clerks not trained (2); other 
problems (3); failure to follow-up (2); and poor communication with customer (1). 

Essentially the problems come down to the failure— or possible lack of 
willingness— of customers to follow supply system procedures to the degree consistent with 
efficient repair parts supply. This situation indicates the need for customer training in 
PLL procedures. 

Staffing. The stock accounting supervisors were asked only about the staffing 
situation for the NCR 500 system. Staffing conditions in the warehouse were not 
obtained from this group of respondents. 

Nine respondents felt that the staffing of the mechanized system was adequate; 
two said it was adequate with respect to specific conditions; one felt it was understaffed 
with respect to specific conditions; and two felt the system was understaffed. 

Of the two respondents who said that the NCR 500 system was adequately 
staffed with respect to certain conditions, one was attached to a GSU that was ade- 
quately staffed for his present workload, but with the planned addition of another large 
unit to support his system would be understaffed. The other respondent said that his 
system was adequately staffed with the addition of local national personnel. 

One supervisor said his NCR 500 system was understaffed conditionally, that 
his system needed a different configuration of supervisory personnel. 

Another supervisor noted the effect of the lack of promotion opportunities 
because of the absence of the required authorized duty positions. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD THE MECHANIZED SYSTEM 

Eight of the 14 supervisors thought that the NCR 500 was an efficient system, while 
six respondents thought it had both efficient and inefficient features. 

This group of respondents appeared to feel somewhat more positively about the 
mechanized system than did the platoon sergeants. Noi one of the supervisors said the 
system was inefficient. These personnel have generally been closer and more involved 
with the NCR >00 than the NCOIC personnel; 10 of the 14 stock accounting NCOs were 
former computer operators. On the other hand, three of the four respondents who had 
not been computer operators said that the system was efficient. 
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